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The Ministry of Supply says: 
OLD TYRES HELP OUR AIRMEN 


Waste rubber is used in the production 
of arms and equipment for our Fighting 


Forces. For instance, rubber caps on a 
Hurricane’s cannon guns, tyres for landing 
wheels, oxygen masks, dinghies, ete. 
Motorists ! Help the nation to replace lost 
sources of rubber supplies by taking your 
old worn-out tyres to your local garage for 
consignment to official Government Depots. 
If this is not possible, put your tyres out 
with other rubber salvage for collection 


by your Local Authority. 
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To the hazardous life of the miner, the 
safety-lamp, invented by Sir Humphry 
Davy, brought a new sense of security. 
In the world of road transportation, as 
speed and traffic have increased, Ferodo 
brake linings more and 
more a safety-factor of vital importance. 
‘These linings, products of over 40 years’ 


have become 
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experience in braking research, provide 
greater stopping power with their firm 
and silent grip, giving increased safety 
and confidence in control. 

On the triple grounds of security, dura- 
bility and economy it will pay you, no 
matter what car you drive, always to 
insist on Ferodo Linings. 
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GEN. SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK TOURING THE BATTLEFIELD: THE GENERAL, FROM THE OBSERVATION POST IN HIS MAP 


LORRY—DRAWN ALONGSIDE AN ARMOURED CAR-IS WATCHING HIS TROOPS ON 


Sir Claude Auchinleck, like his protagonist, Marshal Rommel, since he took 
over actual command of the Eighth Army has been frequently in the forefront of 
the battle, seeing things for himself Here—and in other pictures overleaf—he 
was touring positions at El Daba, watching the orderly withdrawal of the big forces 
at Mersa Matruh, where Rommel, after the defeat of June 13, by his great burst 
»f speed, hoped to envelop and destroy the Eighth Army General Auchinleck, 
however, was not led the trap, and the shows the period of July 1 


General 


into picture 


THE RETREAT FROM MERSA MATRUH. 


when the Army fell back as slowly as possible to take their firm stand at El Alamein 
Betwe@n El Daba and Fuka, Rommel's troops met with strong opposition The 
C.-in-C.'s active presence during operations is graphically described by an Army officer 
in Egypt in a letter lately received in London. “|! went to Army headquarters,’ he 
says,’ and found the Chief in excellent form careering about the battlefield in a 
flying the Union Jack, dining under the stars and his map 
The General held frequent talks with the rank and file 
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sleeping under lorry 
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GENERAL AUCHINLECK TOURS THE BATTLEFRONT AND TALKS 17 
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4 GENERAL AUCHINLECK FREQUENTLY TOURS THE ACTUAL BATTLEFIELD. HERE THE GENERAL, IN HIS TRAVELLING H.Q. CAR, IS STUDYING AN OBJECT THROUGH HIS BINOCULARS. 
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( AT EL DABA, WHERE THE ADVANCING GERMANS MET STRONG OPPOSITION, HE IS TALKING TO MEN WHO HAD RECENTLY COME OUT OF ACTION. ) | 
~~~ - ~ ~ ~ - - - ~~ 
In our frontispiece, where the General is shown scanning the desert, it was stars and sleeping under his map lorry Above are other photographs showing off 
mentioned, on the authority of an Army officer who visited him at his head how closely he keeps in the forefront of actual operations El Daba, 90 miles be 


quarters, that he was “ careering"' about the battlefield, dining under the from Alexandria, an unfortified and barren area, except for El Alamein, be 
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TO OFFICERS AND MEN: AT EL DABA DURING THE RETREAT. 














HERE HE IS SEEN STANDING BY THE COAST ROAD AT EL DABA, EAST OF MERSA MATRUH, WATCHING THE ORDERLY WITHDRAWAL OF HIS FORCES. 
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THE GENERAL IS CLOSELY ABSORBED WITH A MAP OF THE TERRAIN. HE LIVES AND SLEEPS IN THIS VEHICLE WHEN TOURING THE BATTLEFIELD 








offered the shortest line for defence, from it across to the El Qattara Depression Mersa Matruh, while the Panzer spearhead pushed rapidly ahead, considerable 
being barely 40 miles. The General, examining the entire terrain, it may be execution was caused by our battle groups to his flanks between Fuka and 
believed, formed his strategic dispositions. During the withdrawal from El Daba. The General's mobile H.Q. is drawn up alongside the coast road 
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HEN people ask me how the war is going—as 
occasionally my more innocent acquaintances 


do—lI always reply : ‘‘ Oh, like a war!’’ For I know 
of no other description that covers the nature of the 
thing so accurately. War is like a fever: a violent 
disease that has to run its course. Physicians can 
prescribe, nurses watch and toil, and on their devoted, 
ceaseless labours future life or death may, and does, 
depend. But nothing they can do can alter the 
violence of the disease, its fluctuations, its recurring 
crises. They have to be borne patiently and treated 
as they arise. Anxiety on the 
part of onlookers when things go 
wrong—as go wrong they will— 
can do no good: in certain cir- 
cumstances it can do great harm. 
The only proper course is to do 
all one humanly can, and remain 
calm and cheerful. That is also 
the proper course in war. 


So when people metaphorically 
flutter round the Prime Minister 
and those set in authority over us, 
like anxious, interfering mothers 
or husbands round the harassed 
family doctor, the appropriate 
reply is: “It’s like a war!” 
Reverses, disappointments, dis- 
asters are to be expected, for no 
major war was ever fought and 
won without reverses, disappoint- 
ments and disasters. The present 
spring and summer have certainly 
produced a fair crop of them for 
Great Britain and her Allies, just 
as last winter produced a nasty 
run of them for Hitler. Next 
winter may again see the process 
reversed. Those who go to war 
must expect to go down as well 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Middle East, Hitler’s future position would become 
a far more hopeful one. Instead of facing almost 
certain defeat by the end of 1943 or 1944 at the out- 
side, he might be able to enjoy his ill-gotten gains for 
many years of struggle to come. As the first pre- 


liminary to his evil object, it was necessary for him 
and his Japanese ally to close as many of the few 
** Burma Roads ”’ between the Central Asian bloc and 
the outer oceanic circumference of the United Nations. 

At that time the most immediate threat was from 
Rommel had been driven back in Libya, and 


Japan. 
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as up: for such is the nature of the 
swings. And he who retains his seat 
longest will be the winner. 


Mr. Churchill, who has both studied 
and experienced war as few other 
living Englishmen, gave it as his con- 
sidered opinion that his recent per- 
spective of the war as seen from 
Washington was the most cheerful he 
had yet taken. Such a perspective 
must necessarily have been a broad 
and distant one: one taken in the 
middle of a complex world war has 
to be. The difficulty in war is to sec 
the wood for the trees. It is easy for 
events in the Western Desert or on the 
Don to distort too near a view of 
them: the closer one is to the guns 
the more one’s horizon is confined to 
one’s own sector. A general profit- 
and-loss account for the whole cam- 
paign at any given moment is hard 
to arrive at. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


When last I made a general survey 
of the war on this page, shortly after 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbour, I 
ventured the opinion that the main 
object of the Axis in 1942 would be, 
after dealing delaying blows at the 
British and Americans, to pinch out the 
solid Allied bloc in the centre of its own 
position. For unless it succeeded in doing so before the 
growing British and American war production reached 
its maximum potential, it would ultimately be caught 
between two uncontrollable fires. I suggested that 
the war had become a war of concentric circles, with 
Russia, China and India forming a solid centre of a 
thousand million souls; the U.S.A. and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations forming the outer circle ; 
and the Axis an intermediate circle. The last-named 
being fully armed, but numerically outnumbered, and 
potentially out-armed, had to make hay while the 
sun shone. If Japan and Germany could join hands 
over the prostrate corpses of Russia and China, or 
across the British positions in Egypt, India and the 


don News, 


its right to be called one of the ‘olden time.’ ” 


gentlemen and players... . 


‘CRICKET MATCH AT LORD'S GROUNDS.” 


OF JULY 23, 1842. 


business as newsagent, bookseller and printer, before coming to London to found 
London News” in 1842. Writing of Nottingham in that year, it was said: “ Few of the towns of England 
can boast of a higher antiquity than the town of Nottingham; it still retains many vestiges that attest 
The cricket match at Lord’s (bottom engraving) “ excited 
considerable interest and the relative merits of the fast and slow systems of bowling were tried by eight 
The number [of runs} scored by the players on the new, or over-hand 


system, was 194, while their opponents scored only 147.” 


the German Army was suffering the full horrors of the 
Russian winter. Indeed, there seemed some hope 
that the Axis might be driven out of Africa altogether, 
and even that Germany might collapse in the east 
on the model of 1812. We have since learnt from 
Hitler's own lips how near the Nazi hordes came to 
such a collapse. But while the picture in the western 
half of the world battlefield was comparatively rosy, 
that in the eastern was threatening in the extreme. 
A great military, naval! and air Power, having dealt 
the one Allied force on the spot capable of opposing 
it a grave blow at Pearl Harbour, was free to ravage 
a vast and rich area defended by little more than 
token forces. America was still unarmed, Britain 





Nottingham (top engraving) is of particular interest in connection with the origins of “ The Illustrated 
for it was at No. 17, Chape! Bar, Nottingham, that Herbert Ingram cones on his 
“The Illustrated 






had her hands full elsewhere. Malaya, the Spice 
Islands, Australia, New Zealand, Burma and India 
were virtually defenceless. The threat to the Allied 
rear was an extremely grave one, and no man could 
at that moment say when and where it would end. 


Of her initial success Japan took full advantage. 
Possessing for the time being—thanks to her treachery 
at Pearl Harbour and her success against Britain’s 
unprotected Eastern battle-squadron—absolute local 
command of the sea, she proceeded to read Britain, 
her former tutor, a lesson in the 
meaning of sea-power. She showed 
how a military nation that com- 
mands the sea can strike at will, 
where and when she pleases, with 
all the elements of surprise and 
choice of place and time to make 
her attack invincible. Within a 
few months she had overrun all 
the British and Dutch possessions 
in the South-West Pacific, cap- 
tured Singapore and a British 
army vainly attempting to defend 
it with broken sea communica- 
tions ; ended the heroic resistance 
of the Americans and Filipinos 
in the Bataan Peninsula, and 
conquered Burma, so cutting the 
life-line of China. Few countries 
in the history of war have ever 
had such a quick success. 


But in the spring and early sum- 
mer there came a pause. While 
iat Japan concentrated her main 
armies—as she now could—in a 
renewed attempt to end the heroic, 
patient resistance of China, her 
fleets of air and ocean, supported 
by secondary armies, threatened 
to carry the war into Australia, India 
and beyond. With the fall of Singapore 
and Sumatra and the untrammelled 
Japanese domination of the Malacca 
Straits, the whole of our age - long 
position in the Indian Ocean was out- 
flanked. Not only India was threat- 
ened, but Africa, the Cape and the 
back door to the Persian Gulf and Red 
Sea. With the fall of Java and the 
defeat of the slender British, Dutch 
and American naval forces defending 
it, the great under-populated continent 
of Australia lay at Japan’s mercy. 
Then, almost imperceptibly, the 
situation changed. The Battle of the 
Coral Sea was probably the most im- 
portant naval action since Tsushima, 
possibly since Trafalgar. It was fought 
with aircraft and aircraft-carriers per- 
forming the réle of long-range guns, 
but its effects were decisive. It saved 
Australia and the future spearhead 
of the Allied counter-attack in the 
Southern Pacific. It did even more, 
‘for, by leaving the Japanese western- 
most fleet outflanked from the south, 
it put a stop to the Japanese advance 
into the Indian Ocean. Coupled with 
Admiral Somerville’s appearance in the 
Indian Ocean, the strengthening of the 
air defences of Ceylon, the stubborn 
British rearguard action in Burma 
and the seizure of the French naval base in 
Madagascar, it made any further Japanese move 
westwards too dangerous to contemplate for the 
present. Japan had gained all her initial objects. 
But her drive to join hands with her European 
partners—that junction on which any permanent 
retention of her gains depended—had been checked, 
whether temporarily or permanently time alone can 
show. It was left, therefore, for Germany and Italy 
to take up the attack on the Allied centre. What 
success they have had so far, and what further success 
they are likely to have before the impending attack 
from the arming circumferences can fall on the Axis 
circle, I shall attempt to examine shortly 
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> SOUTH AFRICAN SAPPERS 
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« 
A SOUTH AFRICAN SAPPER ARRANGING MINES ON THE CENTRAL STACK: 
« FROM THESE STACKS THEY ARE DISTRIBUTED OVER THE AREA. 
—~_= 
ao en ARRANGING THE MINES ON THE CENTRAL STACK: OUR MINEFIELDS HAVE HELD 
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A SHALLOW HOLE BEING DUG TO RECEIVE THE MINE WHICH CAN RE SEEN A MINE, THE FUSE SET, IS PLACED IN POSITION BY AN ARMOURER 1 Wits 
LYING ALONGSIDF. THE HOLE MUST BE FAIRLY LARGE. THEN BE COVERED WITH SAND 
As minefields are laid in home waters to protect our ports and harbours and | covered over, with sand if in the desert, with earth or scrub if elsewhere, and 
round enemy coastlines to catch their ships as they come out, so mines are planted thus rendered invisible. Our photographs show South African sappers at work 
yn land wherever a battle is, or likely to be, joined These land-mines are consolidating our positions in the advanced Egyptian battle area. Despite the 
collected in a huge central stack, and from there distributed to the various German method of blasting a passage through our minefields by means of dive 
positions. Sappers then dig large, shallpw holes alongside each one whilst the bombers, as demonstrated at Tobruk, these desert gardens have accounted for 
armourers fuse them and place them in the prepared holes They are finally | an enormous number of enemy tanks and armoured vehicles 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN NAVAL VICTORY OFF MIDWAY ISLAND ON JUNE 6 TO 8, RECONSTRUCTED BY NOTABLE SHIP MODELS: A B 
OTHER WARSHIPS DAMAGED, 275 ‘PLANES DESTROYED, AND 4800 MEN KILLED, AS AGAINST ONE ULS. DESTROYER LOST) AND 


issue of July 18 we published four pages representing the Battle of the damaged. At least three transports were damaged, one was sunk, 275 ‘planes 
reconstructed by Norman Bel Geddes’ Ship Models (Inc., U.S.A.), were lost, and 4800 Japanese were killed. Against this stinging blow our American 

ove we publish from the same source the Battle of Midway Island, showing | Allies lost only a 1570-ton destroyer, the carrier ‘‘ Yorktown '' damaged, and 
Japanese Fleet at the beginning of the action. In this battle, from June 6 92 officers and 215 men casualties. Actually the battles of the Coral Sea and 

8, in which the two opposing fleets of ships never came near into actual Midway were pari of one Japanese offensive strategy, for after being deteated in May 
conflict, it was revealed by the U.S. Navy Department on July 14 that the enemy vanished northward, and a month later, greatly augmented, moved 
four enemy aircraft-carriers, two heavy cruisers, and three destroyers were sunk, on Midway. American forces were ready, under Admiral Nimitz. The recon 
whil in addition, three battleships, four cruisers, and several destroyers were Struction stages the moment when U.S. Navy bombers and torpedo ‘planes 
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ODELS:| A BATTLE IN WHICH THE JAPANESE LOST NINE WARSHIPS, INCLUDING FOUR AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS, THREE BATTLESHIPS AND 
LOST AND A DAMAGED CARRIER. THE SCENE ABOVE REPRESENTS U.S. BOMBERS FIRST ATTACKING TO STARBOARD. 


‘planes operating from carriers out of Midway Island, first struck the Japanese Fleet. transports, two old cruisers, and destroyers. The U.S. ‘planes have started 
erican The enemy were divided into four different ‘‘ task"’ forces, the port force, in bombing operations on the starboard force, where ships are circling and swinging 
d, and foreground, being the biggest. It comprised three carriers, one of the “ Akagi "’ in an effort to dodge bombs, one having almost scored a direct hit on a carrier 
ea and class (26,900 tons; 50 aircraft), one of the Soryu"’ class (10,050 tons; Later is to follow the turn of the port force, with its three carriers, and then of 
in May 30-40 aircraft), and one smaller, accompanied by four new heavy cruisers the battleships and cruisers. Some claimed that this great American victory has 
moved and eight destroyers. The starboard task "’ force (left) consisted of two | crippled Japan's offensive power, but certainly these two actions have taught the world 
recon more carriers, four cruisers, and eight destroyers, while in the rear are two that the traditional Navy fighting of one battle-line against another is obsolete 
‘planes more forces, the middle consisting of battleships and destroyers, the rear of | Emerging as the all-conquering weapon is the aeroplane 
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TT*HE German offensive in Russia hag once 
more demonstrated two things of which 


we have had previous evidence : the power of 
the offensive in general when carried out with 
the backing of armoured forces in open 
country and in wide spaces, and the tactical 
efficiency of the German Army in particular. 
To a large extent, the German successes must 
be attributed to superior numbers of tanks 
and of supporting aircraft. Some place 
must, however, also be found for German staff work, the 
co-ordination and timing of the work of all arms and services, 
and the system of communication and intelligence upon 
which it so largely depends. There can be little doubt, 
for example, that the German use of wireless has been superior 
to that of the Russians. Our Allies have fought with their 
customary bravery and stubborn resolution. The very fact 
that they have stood up to the enemy as they have in the 
region of Voronezh proves that they have inflicted very heavy 
losses upon him ; for no form of operation is more costly 
than a constant series of assaults showing little or no pro- 
gress, such as the Germans made in that sector over a 
period of ten days or more. It is probable that this dogged 
resistance was outside the enemy’s expectations and inter- 
fered with his plans. Yet it must be remembered that the 
Germans made a long, swift and spectacular advance in 
order to reach the Don at Voronezh 
and that, further south, in the 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DON. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


merest trickle by comparison with the needs of the Russians. 
On the other hand, the precise nature of the threat has 
long been apparent—I myself wrote some five months ago 
that the Germans might aim at placing their left flank 
about the line Orel-Voronezh and establishing themselves 
on the Don to the elbow and on the Volga from Stalingrad 
downwards. There is, therefore, some reason to hope that 
the Russians have had the foresight to establish large stocks 
of fuel and lubricants further north. Yet there can be little 
hope of any storage on the scale of that carried out by the 
Germans, which extended over a period of several years 
before the war, because to the Russians, with their 
immense riches in oil, there cannot have seemed any 
necessity for it. 

That is the worst side of a situation which is grave in 
many respects. It is not, however, a matter for despair, 


WORLD WAR: 


Jury 25, 1942 


or even deep pessimism. The Russian 
withdrawals seem to have been orderly 
in general, and the German claim that 


Marshal Timoshenko had lost control over his 

army has not been repeated. Though no 

great counter-offensive is to be expected 

on the southern front for the time being, 

because it must be well-nigh impossible for 

the Russians to reorganise their forces 

sufficiently while the initiative remains so 

markedly in the hands of the enemy, our Allies may 
vet be able to create considerable diversions elsewhere. 
In the air, a large proportion of the Luftwaffe continues to 
be tied to the Mediterranean area, and to France, where 
the British fighter sweeps, accompanied by light bombers, 
would have the effect of almost paralysing circulation of 
traffic and crippling production of material for Germany, 
if any large proportion of the German fighter squadrons, 
which include some of the best, were to be transferred. 
The possibility of a British invasion of Western Europe 
similarly pins down a large number of divisions to France 
and Germany itself, and there is no sign that more than 
a handful of these have been, or are likely to be transferred 
to the Eastern Front. There has as yet been no serious 
challenge to Russian naval supremacy in the Black Sea, 
or, for that matter, in the Gulf of Finland. British and 
American supplies continue’ to 

reach Russia both by the Arctic 
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in scope to those of last year, and + fully, committing only a few tanks 
has shown no sign of extending Oo to action at any one time, and 
north of Voronezh. If the Germans ik Ss being very cautious in exposing 
are not in a_ position to extend it n “=e ~ them to the fire of anti-tank 
further, they will lose one important ty artillery. Yet waiting in this 
advantage which they enjoyed in q tr Lh = inhospitable area amidst the full 
1941. At that time, when the Y Mariupols FA- 50 ! OSTOV GtLimon ws heat of the desert summer must 
momentum of an offensive operation -{OF-AZOV>} : be wearing work for both sides, 
ran down they were on_ several - and especially for the troops of 
occasions ready to mount another MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO’S FRONT ON JULY 20: A MAP SHOWING THE ENEMY ADVANCE SINCE the Axis, who in general have 
on a different part of the vast front, VON BOCK STARTED HIS BIG OFFENSIVE ON JUNE 16, WITH ARROWS DENOTING THE MAIN AREAS been short of water, and in some 


so that the strain upon the Red Army 
as a whole was virtually unceasing. 
This time the only obvious extension 
of the offensive front is in the extreme 
south, from Kamensk to Rostov. 

Actually, as these words are 
written, it appears that some of 
the momentum. has gone out of 
the offensive drive. It is impossible 
to estimate how long it will be before the Germans 
find themselves able to recoil the extended springs. 
Normally, the process would take from a fortnight to three 
weeks, but all depends upon the quality of the Russian 
resistance in the bend of the Don. If that should not 
prove very formidable, then the enemy might be able to 
resume his advance without a long delay or extensive pre 
parations, And it cannot be said with any certainty that 
the Russians will find themselves able to make a really 
effective stand anywhere west of the Don. This is all 
ideal tank country—-open, almost without obstacles, but 
with some cover from view—its only handicap being the 
heaviness of the soil, which becomes sticky after rain ; 
but this last factor would also tell to some extent against 
the Russians, whose tanks are on the average heavier than 
those of the enemy, And it must always be borne in mind 
that the Russians can by no means afford to surrender 
ground as well as they did last year. With so much gone 
already, the rest becomes still more precious. The country 
lost in the quadrilateral Kursk-Voronezh-Boguchar- 
Kharkov represents some of the best corn-lands in Russia ; 
further east, beyond the Don, and stretching almost to 
the Volga, the land is equally valuable from this point of 
view. The coal and iron ore are almost essential to Soviet 
industry. The enemy is not only drawing nearer to the 
oilfields, but has also already cut some of the most im- 
portant routes by which their products were transported 


Don. 
erad. 
towards Rostov. 


to Moscow and to the armies of the centre and north. 
He is also pushing the Russians back into primitive 
country, traversed by few railways or roads. This 


constitutes an cnormous handicap when it is a question 
of supplies to very large forces. 

Communications are, indeed, to an extent greater than 
ever before, the vital factor in the campaign. It is possible 
that the forces in the south can maintain themselves with- 
out excessive ditheulty in the matter of supply. It is, 
however, a very different matter when we come to consider 
the supply of oil to the centre and north, and if the enemy 
were to reach Stalingrad, this would be reduced to the 


Army to retreat to the enormous bend of the Don between Migulinsk and Rostov. 
admitted that many Panzer divisions broke through south of Millerovsk and had reached a point 80 miles 
Stalingrad, the great tank and steel city, where Stalin himself was said to be watching events. 


OF GERMAN ASSAULT TOWARDS STALINGRAD AND ROSTOV, 


The valiant defence of Voronezh, which, although a battered shell, was held in strength by the Russians, at the 
time of writing has held as the right pivot of Marshal Timoshenko’s forced but orderly retreat along the line of the 
The problem before the Russian Commander-in-Chief was to what extent he could hold his line west of Stalin- 
On July 19, the main thrust of von Bock was south of Liski, at Migulinsk, from Millerovsk to Kamensk, 
The enemy strategy was to push the Russians back on to Stalingrad and thus force the Soviet 
The Russian front-line reports 
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SHOWING THE AREA 
EISA AND THE 
ROMMEL, IN A 
JULY 16, 


ALAMEIN FRONT: A MAP 
BETWEEN TEL EL 

QATTARA DEPRESSION, WHERE MARSHAL 
TANK ATTACK IN THE CENTRAL SECTOR ON 
SUFFERED CONSIDERABLE LOSSES. 


Since July 3, when Rommel’s forces were repulsed at E! Alamein, 
only miles from Alexandria, desuitory actions in various sectors 
of the front have taken place, both sides endeavouring rather to weaken 
the resources and supplies of one another before another pitched battle 
for Alexandria takes place. Gradually in these encounters our men 
have attained and held the initiative, in which the R.A.F. and the 
Royal Artillery have played the major part. In an action between 
tanks on the Central Sector on July 16 Rommel incurred considerable 
losses, and the capture of the Ruweisat Ridge by Australians, where 
we hold an important salient, was the main tactical obiective to 
capture which Rommel was staking all his strength. 


Map copyright by “ The Times.” 
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OF OPERATIONS 





cases appear to have suffered con- 
siderable privations. Rommel is 
getting supplies and even some 
German reinforcements, but it does 
not appear that he is getting any 
new tanks, whereas ours are now 
reaching the front in a fairly 
steady flow. I cannot think the 
decision will be long postponed. 

On the other hand, I do not see any great danger of the 
air-borne attack upon Egypt, which has been so much dis- 
cussed, unless Rommel should gain a considerable land 
success which would overrun or threaten our aerodromes. 
To send over large numbers of troop-carrying aircraft with 
parachutists, in face of the undoubted British air superiority, 
would be a suicidal procedure. The prospects of a large- 
scale offensive on our part must, however, involve heavy 
risks in view of German strength in anti-tank artillery. The 
opposing forces appear to be at the moment roughly equal as 
regards the number of tanks at their disposal, but it is believed 
that the enemy has been suffering the heavier losses, and 
his facilities for repair cannot be nearly as good as ours. In 
addition, he is losing more transport as the result of air 
attack, and his land communications are markedly inferior to 
ours, however much shorter may be his communications by 
sea. The Italian infantry, which has fought pretty well in this 
campaign, is reported to be weary, hungry and thirsty, and 
to have less stomach for a fight than was the case a month ago. 

Everywhere it is the same story. Great Britain, Russia 
and the United States, despite certain shortages, are already 
in possession of resources adequate to defeat the three chiet 
Axis Powers if they could bring them to the points where 
they are needed. Their one great risk is of the country west 
of the lower Volga and the Nile Delta being overrun before 
they are ready to repulse the invaders. “ Ask anything of 
me but time,” said Napoleon. That is the most precious 
of all commodities in war. Just as detachments which do 
not succeed in reaching the battlefield until the fighting is 
over are entirely uscless, so the world resources in men and 
material possessed by the Allied nations will be wasted 
unless we can win time to bring them into action. And 
just as a prospector who had staked his claim to a mine 
estimated to contain a million pounds’-worth of gold, but 
in inaccessible country, would be a fool to call himselt 
a millionaire till he had raised his capital, organised his 
transport, set up his machinery, and at least started work, 
so we cannot count upon victory—and had better not talk 
of it—till we are in the same relative situation. 
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JAPAN’S LOSSES IN WARSHIPS: 


IELUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


58 VESSELS SUNK IN SIX MONTHS. 
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A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE OF JAPAN’S NAVAL LOSSES TO DATE, NOT INCLUDING MANY WARSHIPS PROBABLY SUNK. 


in the silhouette 
They do not include 
although believed 


diagram 
probable 
on good 


The estimated losses of the Japanese depicted 
arefully calculated on a conservative basis 

nor any which could not be definitely ascertained, 
to have actually taken place 
craft used by the enemy in 
utstanding actions be 
Japanese lost one cruiser sunk 
In the Battle of the Java Sea, early 


the Philippines and Malaya 
off Java February 27, where 


his 
mentioned 


attacks on 


may that on 


reported as sinking in Mareh, it was 


have been 
losses, 
grounds 
Nor do they incorporate a large number of fast small 
Among 
the 
another ablaze, a third damaged, and three destroyers 
believed 


lamaged ne of the 
seriously damaged 
In the two important naval actions between the Americans and Japanese 
of the Coral Sea on May 4-8, and the Battle of Midway Island on June 
enemy losses were certainly heavier than a conservative estimate permits 
Coral Sea, apart from those proved, more than twenty other ships 
and at Midway three battleships, four cruisers, and several destroyers were 


some of. which doubtfully reached port Diagram by ©. W Richardson 
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R.A.F. CREWS MAN AMERICAN “LIBERATORS” IN RAIDS ON ROMMEL’S BASES. 


BEAM GUNNERS AT THEIR POSTS IN A “LIBERATOR.” THE FIRST OPERATIONAL | BRACED AT THE BELLY GUN OF A “ LIBERATOR,” AN R.A.F. GUNNER KEEPS A KE 
RES OF THESE POWERFUL AMERICAN BOMBERS ON SERVICE IN THE MIDDLE EAST : WATCH THROUGH THE FLOOR HATCH IN READINESS FOR AN ATTACK FROM BELOW. 


T was officially an- 

nounced in Cairo on 
June 23 that “ Liber- 
ator’’ bombers of the 
U.S. Army Air Corps 
had co-operated with 
R.A.F. bombers in raid- 
ing Benghazi on the 
night of Sunday, June 21. 
‘* Liberators "’ have been 
in service in the Middle 
East for some time, but 
these are the first oper- 
ational pictures to be 
issued from the battle 
area. Manned by R.A.F. 
and American crews of 
six men, these monster 
‘planes carry out heavy 
raids over great dis- 
tances, including attacks 
on enemy convoys and 
on distant supply bases 
in a steadily mounting 
offensive against Rom- 
mel’s sources of rein- 
forcement. Powered by 
four 1200-h.p. Pratt and 
Whitney Twin “ Wasp "’ 
engines, the ‘* Liber- 
ator"’ (Consolidated 
B-24c) bomber has a 
loaded weight of 
52,000 Ib. and a range 
of 3000 miles, with a 
maximum speed of about 
280 m.p.h. Its wing- 


span is 110 ft. and its. 
length 63 ft. = FOUR 1200-H.P. ENGINES OF A ‘“‘ LIBERATOR" WARM UP WHILE ITS R.A.F. CREW, EVENING SHADOWS STRETCHED BEHIND THEM, AWAIT ORDERS 


TO TAKE OFF FROM THE DESERT FOR A SMASHING NIGHT RAID ON ONE OF ROMMEL’S SUPPLY BASES. 


1HE REAR GUNNER AT HIS TWIN GUNS IN THE TAIL TURRET OF A “ LIBERATOR "— |} TWO OF THE R.A.F. CREW OF A “ LIBERATOR" PREPARING TO RELEASE A FLARE 
ONE OF MANY WEAVILY-ARMED FIRING POINTS IN THESE POWERFUL BOMBERS. THROUGH THE CHUTE IN -THE FLOOR. OTHER FLARES ARE IN A RACK ON THE LEFT 
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MAJOR-GENERAL M. W. CLARK. 
It was announced on July 14 that the United 
States ground troops in England are now com- 
manded by Major-General Mark W. Clark, who 
was formerly the Chief of Staff to the Com- 
manding General, Ground Forces, in the U.S. 
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MR, EDWARD STETTINIUS. 
Mr. Stettinius, United States Lease-Lend 
administrator, has come to London to see at 
first-hand how the Lease-Lend policy is working 
out in this country. He came over by Clipper 
and was met.in London by Mr. Averell Harriman. 








LIEUT.-GENERAL N. RITCHIE, FORMER 
COMMANDER OF THE EIGHTH ARMY IN 


LIBYA, RETURNS TO LONDON, 


General Ritchie is back in London and it is expected 

that he will furnish a report to the War Office on 

events in his recent Middle East Command. It was 

in November last that he took over command 

of the Eighth Army. He has been staying in a 
London hotel. 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL K. PARK, WHO 
SUCCEEDS AIR VICE-MARSHAL LLOYD 
AS A.O.C., MEDITERRANEAN, 


Air Vice-Marshal Park, who commanded No. 11 

Fighter Group during the Battle of Britain, has 

been appointed Air Officer Commanding the 

R.A.F., Mediterranean, in succession to Air Vice- 

Marshal Lloyd, who will shortly take up another 

post. He has just relinquished the command 
of the R.A.F. in Egypt. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 











THE KING AND QUEEN AND PRINCESSES AT THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 
CAMBERLEY: THE COMMANDANT SHAKES HANDS WITH PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL CAR. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen, with Princess Elizabeth and Princess Marearet Rose, attended 


Divine Service at the Royal Military College, Camberley. His Majesty afterwards took the salute 
at a march-past, and with the Queen and the Princesses, inspected and spoke to cadets and A.T.S. 
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A ‘* MILLION-TO-ONE CHANCE” SHOT KILLED “ PADDY” FINUCANE, FIGHTER 
COMMAND’S YOUNGEST WING COMMANDER AND TWENTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD “ACE.” 
It was a lucky shot from a German machine-gun post which, penetrating the radiator 
of Finucane’s “ Spitfire,”” caused him to crash into the sea at a heieht from which it 
was impossible to bale out. His promotion to Wing Commander was announced last 
i? month, and in two years’ fiehting he had shot down at least thirty-two enemy ‘planes. 





FREE BELGIANS CELEBRATE THEIR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE DAY: LIEUT.-GENERAL 


VAN STRYDOMCK DE BURCKEIL TALKING TO BARON DE CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE 
For the second time in a quarter of a century, Free Belgians celebrated their national Independence 
Day in London. Independence Day was on July 21, but some ceremonies took place at the Ceno- 
taph on July 19. Belgian war veterans, scouts, guides, cubs and members of the force, all of whom 
had escaped trom Belgium, marched in the parade and members of the Belgian Government and 

ex-Servicemen placed wreaths on the Cenotaph. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL H. B. KLOPPER. 
The youngest South Airican General, who was 
in command of the Imperial troops at the time 
of the fall of Tobruk. He is thirty-two and 
has served in both the Army and the Air Force. 
The Germans claimed his capture at Tobruk. 
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DR. DON ROBERTO ORTIZ. 
Dr. Don Roberto Ortiz. President of the Argen- 
tine Republic from 1937 until his resignation 
last month, has died of influenza. He has long 
suffered from ill health and for some time has 
been blind. He was a lawyer by profession. 
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LIEUT. ERNEST GIDDEN, G.M., R.N.V.R., 
RECFIVES THE GEORGE CROSS AT A RECENT 
INVESTITURE. 


Lieut. Gidden, who was recently awarded the George 
Cross for great gallantry and undaunted devotion 
to duty, is also the holder of the Ceorge. Medal, 
the only man to have received both awards. 
The act of bravery for which Lieut. Gidden was 


decorated has not as yet been made public. 


— 





FIRST GEORGE CROSS OF THE GEORGE 
CROSS ISLAND POSTHUMOUSLY AWARDED 
To L.a./E. A. M. OSBORNE 





During an intense attack on Malta on April 2, 
Osborne led a party to extinguish flames on 
burning aircraft ; he was killed by the explosion 
of an air vessel in a torpedo whilst pouring water 
over the torpedoes. many other occasions 
he displayed unsurpassed courage and devotion 
to duty and was always first in an emergency 
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BERLIN ATTEMPTS TO HOODWINK THE R.A.F. 














PART OF AN EAST-WEST BERLIN TRAFFIC ARTERY, MILES OF WHICH HAVE BEEN 
COVERED WITH NETTING, ON WHICH IMITATION TREE- FOLIAGE IS MOUNTED, GIVING 
AN APPEARANCE, FROM ABOVE, OF A WOODED AREA, 


TI TK eT 


# AG) 


THE LAKE IN THE LIETZENSEE PARK, IN BERLIN, WAS A PROMINENT LANDMARK FROM 
THE AIR, TO-DAY, IT HAS BEEN COVERED WITH COLOURED NETTING DESIGNED TO 
LOOK LIKE THE LAWNS AND ROOF-TOPS OF A SUBURB. 








THE BIG EXPOSITION HALLS ON KAISERDAMM ARE A FEATURE OF THE GERMAN 
CAPITAL. THE CAMOUFLAGE EXPERTS HAVE TRIED TO GIVE THEM THE APPEARANCE 
OF AN OPEN SPACE, WITH TREES AND ROADS. 


These are three of a number of pictures that have reached this country from Germany, showing 
large-scale attempts by camouflage experts to disguise prominent Berlin landmarks against 
recognition by attacking aircraft The growing strength of the British and American bombing 
fleets, and references by Allied statesmen to the mounting air offensive being planned against 
Germany's towns, cities, and industrial centres, constitute a threat that the Nazi authorities have 
been unable to ignore, though they minimise its implications in speeches and articles addressed 
to the civilian population Many of the most important harbours and inland centres of Germany 
have, in the last twelve months, undergone considerable apparent changes when viewed from 
overhead, Berlin, in particular, having come in for heavy camouflage Frantic attempts have 
been made to disguise landmarks in and near the capital—but the R.A.F. is not deceived! 
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BELGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY IN LONDON. 


On Tuesday, July 21, Free Belgians in London celebrated their National Independence Day with 
a parade at Chelsea Barracks, when the Croix de Guerre was conferred on Belgian officers and 
men, mainly airmen, and a number of Wer Crosses and Maritime Crosses were awarded to 
sailors—some posthumously—for heroism at Dunkirk. The presence of Belgian parachute troops, 
awaiting the day when they can descend on their homeland and help in driving out the German 
invaders, was disclosed at the parade, which also included armoured-car units, infantry, artillery, 
air force and naval units. The parade was inspected by M. Camille Gutt, Belgian Minister of 
Defence, who referred to the resistance of the population, which, he said, increased as the 
persecutions became more odious. ‘To all,” he went on, “the Army says ‘Courage!’ The 
worst is past. When the day comes you will see the Germans fleeing before our victorious 
armies.” M. Rolin, Under-Secretary for Defence, addressing the troops, said: ‘ Soldiers, however 
impatient you may feel in your preparation for the battle of liberation, be ready!” 





THE MARCH-PAST OF FREE BELGIAN TROOPS AT CHELSEA BARRACKS. PARACHUTE 
TROOPS, ARMOURED-CAR UNITS, INFANTRY, ARTILLERY, AIR FORCE AND NAVAL UNITS 
WERE INCLUDED IN THE PARADE, AT WHICH DECORATIONS WERE CONFERRED. 





M. CAMILLE GUTT, BELGIAN MINISTER OF DEFENCE, MAKING A POSTHUMOUS AWARD 
TO MRS. WYNANTS, COMMEMORATING THE HEROISM OF HER HUSBAND AND BROTHERS, 
WHO WERE KILLED DURING THE EVACUATION FROM DUNKIRK. 








A MOBILE ARMOURED SECTION OF FREE BELGIAN TROOPS DRAWN UP DURING THE 
INSPECTION BY M. CAMILLE GUTT, THE EXISTENCE OF A FORMATION OF BELGIAN 
PARACHUTE TROOPS WAS DISCLOSED AT THIS PARKADE. 
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FIGHTER-BOMBERS V. DIVE-BOMBERS: OPERATIONAL METHODS DEFINED. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEctAL Artist G. H. Davis 


oo ae 
TO PREVENT LOW-ATTACK FIGHTER -BOMBERS 
BEING DAMAGED BY THEIR. OWN BOMBS, 
DELAYED ACTION FUSES ARE FITTEO. 

_, 
™~ 

(2) POSITION OF {NPOSITION OF FF 
AIRCRART WHEN BoMaER 
BOMB BURSTS Wen 
RELEASING 
BOMB. 
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THE DIVE-BOMBER IS VULNERABLE TO FIGHTER, ATTACK--THE FIGHTER-BOMBER A MORE VERSATILE WEAPON. 


The efficacy of dive-bombers has long been a subject of controversy among experts | attacking simultaneously with delayed-action bombs and machine-guns his ‘plane 
Many consider that the dive-bomber’s vulnerability to fighter attack more than all the time retaining the offensive properties of a fighter A striking instance 
outweighs any advantage inherent in its design, arguing that the fighter-bomber is of this versatility was described in a Reuter message from Cairo on Monday 
a much more effective weapon. In this composite diagrammatic drawing, compiled July 20. Describing an attack on Rommel's principal forward landing-grour 
from ial data, our artist defines the operational methods of both types of in the El Daba area, the message said: “ Still loaded with bombs, the fighter 
aircraft. The technique of attack differs widely The dive-bomber first climbs bombers turned to engage a number of enemy aircraft coming in to land Four 
to a considerable height and then comes screaming down at an approximate angle ‘ Ju.S2s' and one * Ju.87" were shot down The fighter-bombers then bombed 
of 70 degrees, the pilot aiming his ‘plane at the target and using his velocity of the landing - ground Damage and destruction were widespread The fighter 
350 m.p.h. to ensure greater accuracy. At a height of approximately 1000 ft., bombers made another circuit, and swept down with guns blazing to strafe 
he releases his bombs and pulls out of the dive, at which moment the ‘plane is enemy aircraft They destroyed or severely damaged a large number."’ Fighter 
particularly vulnerable to attack. The pilot of a fighter-bomber, on the other hand, bombers now in use by General Auchinleck are mainly ‘°° Hurricanes and 
makes a norma! shallow dive to within tw r three hundred feet of his target  Kittyhawks,"’ fitted with racks to carry tw 250-lb. or ne 500-lb. t 
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THE TRANSPORT PROBLEMS THAT WOULD ARISE WERE HEAVY | 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST G. 


H. Dav 
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FOR DESERT CONDITIONS, AIRCRAFT MUST BE “ TROPICALISED,” AND QUANTITIES OF SPECIALISED EQU 


At the time of the retreat of the Eighth Army from Libya to the El Alamein 
defence area, many critics exhorted the Government to send out large numbers 
of heavy bombers to the Middle East to support General Auchinleck in his 
difficult task. But the process is not quite so simple as that! Our drawing 
illustrates the tremendous amount of equipment, specialised apparatus and 
personnel involved in sending only one heavy bomber from this country to 
the desert theatre of war. Apart from the difficulties involved in transporting 
to Egypt the huge supplies necessary for the maintenance of the machine, no 
heavy bomber can be switched from operations in this country to operations 
in the desert until it has been—to use an R.A.F. term—" tropicalised."’ To 
mention only a few of the many modifications involved: special air-cleaners 


| 


and dust-excluders must be fitted to all exposed working parts; cooling of 
the motors becomes a matter of paramount importance under the flying 
conditions met in North Africa; airscrews have to be altered to cope with 
the rarefied air of the tropics; and special tyres are necessary for taking off 


and landing heavy ‘planes on hot sand. These difficulties of modification, 
great though they be, are but one aspect of the problem Every type of 
aircraft requires its own specialised ‘‘ spares,’’ peculiar to the design, ranging 


from a small nut and bolt to a reserve fuel tank, and all have to be trans 
ported to the scene of operations before the bomber can so much as take 
off from its base. It is this specialised equipment that is shown in our 
drawing. Ordinary equipment, common to aircraft already operating in the 
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[IEAVY BOMBERS SWITCHED FROM BRITAIN TO THE MIDDLE EAST. 


\.RTIST G. 


H. 


Davis FROM OFFICIAL DETAILS. 
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desert, is not included in the sketch. It is assumed, for instance, that fuel, 
oil, and the necessary ‘‘ bowsers"’ are on the spot; that there is ammunition 
for the guns, and gun parts, already there; that there is accommodation for 
the ground crews and flying crews; that reserves of tropical clothing, bedding, 
food, etc., are at hand Bombs there will be, but possibly not of the very 
heavy type carried by our biggest bombers, and the same objection applies 
to such varying items as oxygen bottles and engine-servicing platforms. 
Finally, there is the question of personnel, all of whom must be transported 
A heavy bomber requires a flying crew of seven 
four flight mechanics 
require the assistance 


to the scene of operations 
or eight men, and reserves, plus a ground crew of seven 
and two riggers under an N.C.O. fitter—-who, in turn, 


TRANSPORTED OVER GREAT DISTANCES IN 


OTHER LARGE AIRCRAFT. 


specialised trades, forming a general “ pool "’ 
As many as fifty men, specialists in maintaining 
heavy bombers of the type in question, may be employed in servicing one 
aircraft between raids. To supply these requirements would mean multiplying 
the bomber by many other aircraft to carry its spares, while to keep it in 
operation pending the arrival of further supplies by the long shipping route 
the Cape, a large fleet of heavy, long-range transport ‘planes would 
That some heavy bombers are already pounding Rommel's supply 
tribute to the foresight of the experts concerned 

Pictures of American “ Liberator"’ bombers in 
in the Middle East are published on page 94. 


of a number of men of 
attached to a squadron 


around 
be required 
bases and convoys is a 
in planning world strategy. 


service with the R.A.F 
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VORONEZH-- 
SPEARHEAD 
OF THE 
GERMAN 
THRUST 
ON THE 
DON. 


PETER THE GREAT’S : VORONEZH FROM THE RIVER. THE CITY’S RESISTANCE TO GERMAN PANZER ONSLAUGHTS 
STATUE AT 1S NOW EPIC. IT IS THE WHEAT CENTRE OF THE DON REGION. 
VORONEZH, CHIEF 
CITY OF THE DON 
BASIN, WHERE THE 
GERMANS SUFFERED 
IMMENSE LOSSES. 


MALAIA DVORIANSKATA, VORONEZH’S MAIN STREET. IT IS A LARGE, STRAGGLING CITY 
OF OVER 120,000 PEOPLE, PICTURESQUELY SET 180 FT. ABOVE THE VORONEZH RIVER. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF VORONEZH, THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF THE FERTILE CENTRAL 
BLACK-EARTH REGION OF THE DON. NOW LARGELY IN RUINS. 


A MONUMENT TO THE DON POET KOLTSOV (1804-1853) IN A PUBLIC SQUARE 


THE BARRACKS AT VORONEZH, WHOSE POSITION ON THE RAILROAD BETWEEN MOSCOW 
OF VORONEZH, A CITY FOUNDED BY PETER THE GREAT IN 1585. 


AND ROSTOV MAKES THE CITY OF IMMENSE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MAIN STREET OF VORONEZH. [IT WAS NOTED FOR ITS 


- THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE REGIONAL EXECUTIVE IN THE MAIN STREET CALLED 
BLAUTIFUL BUILDINGS, NOW WRECKED BY THE GERMANS, 


“THE PROSPECT OF THE REVOLUTION.” 





Voronezh, situated between Moscow and Rostov, was made the spearhead of Von | the central and southern parts of its blazing streets. Timoshenko made it the 


yivot 
Bock'’s summer offensive and as far back as July 3 its capture was claimed by the | of his retreat along the Don and prevented a cutting of his communications ‘with 
Germans Yet as late as July 20, although battered into ruins, and with the enemy the northern Russian armies Voronezh, with a population of about 120,000, set ir 
across the Don from Liski to Migulinsk, a gap of over 100 miles, the city still held the junction of the Don and Voronezh Rivers, is the centre { the imr 
ut and, in fact, Timoshenko, hurling in 100 heavy tanks, drove the enemy out of wheat-growing region It has a grain elevator, and three railways branct 
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TIME’S WHIRLIGIG—SEBASTOPOL AFTER THE SIEGE OF 1854-5 AND TO-DAY. 


SEBASTOPOL AS IT LOOKED AFTER THE SIEGE OF 1854-1855, AND LAY IN UTTER RUIN UNTIL 1876. THE 'WOOD-CUT FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY WILLIAM SIMPSON, R.I., 
WAS PUBLISHED IN “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MAY 29, 1869. THE ARTIST, WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE SIEGE, HAD REVISITED THE SCENE FOURTEEN YEARS LATER. 








THE PHOTOGRAPH, VERY SIMILAR IN VISTA TO SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR, SHOWS 


SEBASTOPOL TO-DAY, AFTER WITHSTANDING THE SIEGE BY GERMANY FOR EIGHT MONTHS. 
** COMPLETED ITS CIRCLE. 


THE SCENE OF DEVASTATION WHICH GREETED THE ENEMY AT HIS ENTRY ON JULY 3. THUS HAS FORTUNE'S “* INCONSTANT WHEEL 





The whirligig of time has spun a full circle most certainly in the fate of Sebastopol, accompanied the Prince and Princess of Wales (later King Edward VII. and Queen 
and in this matter the water-colour of the ruins of the great Black Sea port by Alexandra) in April 1869, who specially visited the ruined city, which lay razed 
the late William Simpson, R.I., which appeared in ** The Illustrated London News” to its very foundations until 1876, the reason being that with the Russian Fleet 
of May 29, 1869, nearly fourteen years after its fall in September 1855, in the at the bottom of the sea, and its Naval and Army establishments destroyed, its 
Crimean War, may be compared. Indeed, if Simpson's view of the city still business was gone, it having then no trade or manufactures The Allied siege 
ruins be compared with the photograph of its present destruction, the of Sebastopol lasted for eleven months, the recent siege for eight, and it scarcely 
similarity in vista is striking The occasion of the artist's revisiting Sebastopol needs prophecy to foretell that, as before, this beautiful city will rise again on 
he was acting as a special artist during the siege, and was this newspaper's Special its ashes. It is (or was) picturesquely built on slopes which descend to the limpid 
War Artist in many historic events, including the Franco-German War—was when he blue bay and form a vast amphitheatre, with fine boulevards and streets 


lying in 
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RUSSIA FIGHTS ON WITH UNABATED FURY: 
INCIDENTS FROM THE BATTLE-FRONTS. 


~~. 

















RUSSIAN INFANTRY ON THE WESTERN FRONT: AN INFANTRY UNIT OF THE RED ARMY CROSSING A RIVER 
ON THEIR WAY UP TO THE FIRING-LINES. RUBBER DINGHIES AND PONTOON BRIDGES ARE’ USED. 








>--- es ee 








SAPPERS OF THE RED 
ARMY CLEAR A MINE- 
FIELD IN THE VORONEZH 
SECTOR FOR THE PASSAGE 
OF TANKS AND INFANTRY. 





T is to the southern end 
of the immense Russian 
battle-front that all eyes 
are drawn to-day, to the 
magnificent recovery and 
counter-attacks which our 
Allies are making in the 
Voronezh sector, and still 
further south, where they 
are making a fighting with- 
drawal, inflicting huge losses 
on the enemy. This German 
advance, which has recently 
engulfed Voroshilovgrad, is 
daily meeting with stiffer 
resistance, and there is little 
doubt that a stand will 
eventually be made when 
Marshal Timoshenko’s army 
joins up with General Lvov's 
powerful Caucasian Army 
and the great armies of the 
Volga. Meanwhile the 
Russians are keeping up a 
series of harassing counter- 
attacks, whilst parachutists 
and guerilla troops operate 
with considerable success in 
the enemy's rear. The 
Soviet Union has many 
thousands of reserve troops, 
: P many of which are con- 
‘ . , ie. “ : . tinually moving up to the 
SNoremnaeconeeeeaneueee SSS TTT aaa forward areas, whilst others 
are kept for the grimmer 

struggles to come. 





RUSSIAN TANKS IN ACTION: THESE HUGE MONSTERS ARE HAVING CONSIDERABLE SUCCESS AGAINST THE ENEMY’S TANKS. SOUTH OF VORONEZH 
OUR ALLIES ARE USING TANKS IN FQRCE AND GIVING NO PEACE TO THE ENEMY. 
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GERMAN TACTICS ON THE WESTERN FRONT: WHILE GERMAN PANZERS ADVANCE RUSSIAN ARMY RESERVES PASSING THROUGH MOSCOW ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT: 
AGAINST SOVIET POSITIONS THE INFANTRY ‘FOLLOWS UP DIRECTLY BEHIND THEM. THE SOVIET UNION HAS AN ALMOST INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF RESERVISTS. 
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PERSIA AS THE LAND-BRIDGE 
FOR SUPPLIES TO RUSSIA. 


103 
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& SUPPLIES FOR RUSSIA: VEHICLES IN 





CONVOY, LOADED WITH ALLIED SUPPLIES, A GENERAL VIEW OF AN ASSEMBLY SIDING, WHERE 
é ON THE EIGHT-DAY JOURNEY NORTHWARD TO THE U.S.S.R. 


VEHICLES ARE ASSEMBLED 
BEFORE BEING HANDED OVER TO THE RUSSIAN AUTHORITIES. 
ee ~~~ ~ 
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AN ENGLISH BOX-CAR, DECORATED WITH THE POLISH EAGLE, WHICH 
HAS MADE A NUMBER OF JOURNEYS TO RUSSIA. 
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YARDS AT AHWAZ, WHERE SUPPLIES 
FOR SHIPMENT BY RAIL. 


i A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MARSHALLING 
FOR RUSSIA ARE ASSEMBLED 


























. A SHIPMENT OF LEAD IN THE FORM OF INGOTS OF 65 LB. EACH: INGOTS ** CHURCHILL'S REPLY,” L.M.S ROLLING-STOCK FROM ENGLAND, LOADED WITH 
IN THE HOLD OF A SHIP BEING UNLOADED AT BANDAR SHAHPOR. SUPPLIES, ABOUT TO MOVE OFF FROM THE MARSHALLING 
ha _ ee — ~ — 


YARDS AT AHWAZ. 


One of the aims of the Allies in occupying Persia last year was to develop it as an [ across the desert. The United States has also done much valuable work 
avenue for supplies to Russia. The efforts of those responsible have been concen- task of exploiting Persia as a land-bridge to Russia. American locomotives, as well 
trated chiefly on exploiting and developing Persia's railways, roads and ports, and as British, are helping to haul the long freight trains over the 
on increasing the stock of locomotives and transport vehicles available. A most railway line, but even more important, Persia is the last stage on the route 
notable achievement is the linking up of the port of Khorramshah, on the Persian by which bombers are being flown direct from the United States. Thus Allied 
Gulf, with the main trans-Caspian railway by means of a branch line 75 miles | war supplies are pouring into Russia in ever-increasing quantities 


in the 


trans-Caspian 
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“THE END IS NOT YET.” 


HERE is a paper shortage; a shortage which 
especially affects the more civilised sort of 
books and periodicals. There is also still a great 
waste of paper. I will not refer again to Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s immortal mot, ‘‘Go To It,’”’ which was, 
at enormous expense, and for no earthly conceivable 
reason,. plastered, on very large sheets, on every 
hoarding in the country between advertisements of 
drinks and cigarettes which needed no publicity and 
for which the demand often exceeded the supply. 
But I may mention a case immediately beneath my 
eye. Here is a book about the Chinese resistance, 
which came before the Polish resistance, which came 
before all the other resist- 
ances: and it has what is 
called a dust-cover. Every 
book issued has a dust-cover 
now, though it is quite a 
modern invention. In peace- 
time the service is popular 
amongst booksellers; the 
cover keeps the real cover 
clean and the “ picture on the 
box,” if sufficiently artistic or 
sufficiently lurid, glues the 
public eye to the bookseller’s 
window. But the publishers, 
obliged to waste paper on 
these jackets by the book- 
sellers, could not bear to waste 
space, and began to put 
“blurbs ’” on the “ flaps.” 
The more reticent publishers, 
in their ‘‘ blurbs,’’ merely 
summarised the contents of 
their publications ; the more 
enterprising began trum- 
peting their wares on these 
dust-covers, possibly with a 
view to helping lazy reviewers 
to a quick decision. In 
the early days some re- 
viewers may have been 
influenced ; but as_ time 
went on and every book 
was proclaimed by _ the 
person who was selling it 
as the last word on the 
subject, and such an immortal 
revelation as mever_ was, 
even the gullible race of 
reviewers began to be wary 
and weary. They took no 
further notice. 

I don't suppose that these 
remarks will make me pop- . 
ular either with publishers 
or booksellers ; but they are 
a patriotic kind of men and 
would, I think, endure with- 
out grumbling a total pro- 
hibition of dust-jackets for 
the duration of the war. My 
remarks are prompted by the 
made-up excitement of the 
publisher's advice concerning 
this very informative book 
about the Chinese effort. 
‘He shows how the Chinese 
pondered the lessons of. this 
first campaign, then pictures 
the slow development of 
guerilla warfare — warfare 
that suits the Chinese temperament and terrain. 
Arrogant and well equipped, the Japanese begin 
to advance on all fronts—until they go too far. Then 
the Chinese strike. From Tibet to Mongolia 
runs the war of sniping which now has all but brought 
Japan to its knees, and which Mr. Maurer describes 
in colourful, authentic detail.’ ‘‘ All but brought 
Japan to its knees"’! And here are those 


resigned on being made Warden of 


OR 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


make up our own minds as to the value and validity 
of the books which we are reading. 

Let us now come to the book and forget the inter- 
loper. Mr. Maurer was on the staff of Nanking 
University. He had, it is said, ‘“‘an incomparable 
opportunity to watch China’s resistance from the 
inside.”’ ‘‘ Incomparable ’”’ is an over-statement : we 
have had books, some of which I have reviewed here, 
from intelligent and enterprising American journalists 
and from such English adventurers as Mrs. Eileen 
Bigland. But an opportunity he had, and he used it well. 

He opens with the Japanese attack on the Chinese 
positions at Shanghai in August 1937, an attack 





‘“THE STANDARD-BEARER OF AMSTERDAM”; BY REMBRANDT. ONCE IN THE COLLECTION OF SIR JOSHUA 


REYNOLDS, AND NOW IN THE BACHE COLLECTION, 


This well-known picture by Rembrandt is of Jacob Haaring, who held the post of Standard-Bearer of Amsterdam until he 
the debtors’ prison. On the opposite page we show another version of “ The 


Bearer,” also by Rembrandt, and recontly discovered in America. 


almost as sudden and rascally as that on Pearl Harbour.. 
‘‘ Japan had struck, and to the world the end of 
China seemed at hand.”” ‘ The opposing Chinese 
force—a wall of flesh almost entirely without machine 
support—was massed just beyond the boundary of 
her own concession. Japan had only to train her 
guns on the spot and to keep them firing. She trained 





By HERRYMON MAURER.* 


her guns; she kept on firing.’’ -And to the world’s 
astonishment and admiration she has been obliged to 
keep on firing ever since. Events which seemed to 
prelude the final dissolution of China led to a national 
renascence and a spirit of patriotic unity such as 
China had never known before. ‘‘ That the Chinese 
had thrown back tank assaults with their bare hands 
was probably no greater a surprise to the Japanese than 
the simple fact that the Chinese had fought at all.” 

Nanking fell a month after Shanghai; it was not 
until October 1938 that Hankow fell. This time the 
Japanese were more certain than ever that the war had 
been won. ‘‘ Now it was actually going toend. Driven 
on by a conviction of invin- 
cibility, the Japanese refused 
to profit by experience. Once 
again Japanese newspapers 
side by side announced 
victory and explained the 
continuance of conflict, just 
as they were to announce 
and explain time and again 
in the future. And once 
again the Japanese Army 
found that its victory had 
not crushed the Chinese, 
but had only increased the 
scope of its own operations 
and lengthened its supply 
lines.”” The fall of great 
city after great city made 
little difference. There was 
the scorched earth policy ; 
and in that vast country 
whole populations and their 
stores vanished as_ the 
Japanese approached and 
reappeared when they had 
passed. And even the 
blockade could not be made 
effective over so vast a 
coast as China’s. ‘ To-day 
small rust-stained freighters, 
pocket-sized motor-launches, 
and innocent-looking junks 
are still flooding the south 
and even the north coast of 
China with guns for the 
guerillas, ammunition for 
the armies, medicines for 
the hospitals ; and they are 
taking out the tung oil 
and tungsten that mean 
credit for China in the 
markets whence she gets 
her supplies.” 

This may not be true 
now; the book appears to 
have been finished before 
Japan attacked the U.S.A. 
and occupied all the waters 
connecting China with the 
outside world. July 1941 
is the last date the author 
mentions, but he foresaw 
that ‘‘ Japan must fight 
sooner or later, if only 
for the same reasons that 
Hitler attacked Russia.” 
And, as_ her _ potential 
enemies were getting 
stronger, he foresaw (though 
she had neglected a chance 
in the spring of 1940) that she would strike soon, 
either in the South Pacific or against Russia 
She has flung all she has against the U.S.A. 
and Britain and the Dutch Empire; with a 
supreme effort she has cut the Burma Road ; and 
the war, because of supply, has taken a bad turn 
for Chiang Kai-shek. But the author evidently 
thinks that in the long run China is uncon- 


Standard- 





querable and that, historically speaking, 
what was called an “incident ’’ by the 
Japanese will prove to have been an inci- 
dent for China, but a ruinous war for Japan 


£10,000 “WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS” COMPETITION. 
N added impetus to the great drive for waste paper has been given by the 
current salvage competition, which ends this month. The prize money 
amounts to £10,000, and the contest will be decided as between boroughs, 
urban and rural councils respectively. The last competition brought in great 
quantities of vitally necessary used paper and the public made a special effort, : SS on . a 0%..3 
but experts consider that there are still many thousands of tons of paper hidden ; Mr. Maurer $s outline of the major events 
away and forgotten and which must be brought to light as a contribution to the is interestingly supplemented by pictures 
war effort. joarding is a crime in wartime; everybody knows this, yet chose . 2 stic - li 4 f le he life. and 
who would not dream of hoarding food have no seruples about hoafding of domestic politics, of daily life, ane 
munitions of war. Hoarding munitions! That is precisely what everyone is the great Western Trek of China's central 
doing who keeps unnecessary books, magazines and paper of every kind. So institutions His writing is passable with- 
out being “ distinguished.” 


brave Chinese, still fighting, having lost 
the Burma Road, asking for help from Allies 
who have lost Singapore and the Philippines ! 
What useful purpose is served by print and 
paper like that ? “ Sack the lot!’ as Jacky 
Fisher used to say ; paper will be saved and 
we ordinary readers will be allowed to 





**’ The End is Not Yet." By Herrymon Maurer, turn them all out and help win the war and a prize for your district. 


With a Map. (ileinemann ; 128. 6d.) 
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THE DISCOVERY OF 
ANOTHER VERSION 
OF THE 
“STANDARD: BEARER 
OF AMSTERDAM,” 
BY REMBRANDT. 


R.A. P. LAURIE, a great author- 

ity on the pigments and mediums 

of the old masters, writes: ‘When a new 
version of a well-known and accepted 
Rembrandt is discovered, it is rejected 
without further investigation as a 
copy, and consequently the other 
version of the ‘Standard-bearer of 
Amsterdam,’ in a private collection 
in the U.S.A., has escaped the atten- 
tion it deserved. The existence of one 
Standard-bearer, which had been in 
the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and is now in the Bache Collection, 
was sufficient to condemn the picture 
as a copy, and it was with considerable 
surprise, therefore, that I was driven 
to the conclusion that the picture in 
the private collection was undoubtedly 
the work of Rembrandt. An examina- 
tion of the medium resulted in estab- 
lishing that the picture had been 
painted between 1650 and 1670, and 
was therefore not .a late copy. A 
comparison of the photomicrographs 
of the brushwork of this picture with 
photomicrographs of well-known Rem- 
brandts showed an absolute identity. 
The likeness was most exact when a 
comparison was made with the photo- 
micrographs of the face and of the hand 
of the picture belonging to the Duke of 
(Continued below. 


I. A PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF THE CHIN OF THE SECOND VERSION 2. A PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF A PORTION OF THE HAND OF “ CLAES 
OF REMBRANDT’S ‘“* STANDARD-BEARER OF AMSTERDAM” (FIG. 5), BERCHEM,” BY REMBRANDT, SHOWING THE BRUSHWORK OF THE 
SHOWING THE BRUSHWORK OF THE HIGH-LIGHTS. HIGH-LIGHTS FOR COMPARISON WITH FIG. I. 


3- BRUSHWORK FROM THE PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S WIFE, 

FORMERLY ATTRIBUTED TO REMBRANDT, NOW KNOWN TO BE 

BOL. N CE THE AK BRUSHWORK AND IN DECISIVE 
DRAWING OF THE NOSE. 


4- BRUSHWORK OF THE HAND IN THE ~~ MAN IN ARMOUR,” 
FORMERLY ATTRIBUTED TO REMBRANDT, NOW KNOWN TO BI 
BY FABRITIUS. NOTICE THE RAGGED EDGES TO THE PAINT 
AND THE THIN BACK AND FORWARD STROKES OF THE BRUSH. 


Continued.) 

Westminster known as a portrait of Claes Berchem. Not only is the 
modelling the same, but actual strokes of the brush agree exactly 
A comparison of the brushwork with photomicrographs of pupils 
of Rembrandt, such as Bol and Carel Fabritius, confirms the 
conclusion that only Rembrandt could have painted the picture 
Rembrandt was not given to the painting of replicas, and con 
sequently the existence of these two pictures seemed difficult to 
account for, but on placing the two side by side, one striking 
difference was noticed. The face of the Standard-bearer in the 
picture I was examining, while very like that in the Bache picture, 
is of a much younger man. The explanation is as follows. Among 
the Rembrandt etchings, there are portraits of Jacob Haaring 
and of his son, Thomas Haaring, both members of the consistory 
court in Amsterdam, and brought in contact with Rembrandt 
during his bankruptcy. These two faces closely resemble the 
faces in the two pictures, and further investigation shows that 


Jacob Haaring held the post of Standard-bearer until he was A we 
made warden of the debtors’ prison, when he resigned the post 5. THE SECOND VERSION OF REMBRANDT'S “ STANDARD-BEARER OF AMSTERDAM," DISCOVERED IN A_ PRIVATE 


and his son was appointed in his place. Rembrandt has painted COLLECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. ITS AUTHENTICITY HAS BEEN PROVED BY COMPARING THE BRUSHWORK 


both father and son in their official dress holding the standard.’ WITH THAT OF WELL-KNOWN REMBRANDTS. 
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PRODUCTION IN CAVES: A VAST EXHAUST FOR AIR CONDITIONING. 


Drawn py our Spectra Artist CapTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM SKETCHES ON THE Spor. 
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A MAIN “BLOWER” IN A SUBTERRANEAN WAR FACTORY, WHICH EXPELS USED AIR BY POWERFUL SUCTION. 


In the great underground factories now producing war material in absolute safety, | and the blower—as it is termed—has to be approached with great care by anyone 
air conditioning is a matter of primary importance. Above, our picture shows the | penetrating down the air chamber. In front of the blower is an air-lock door shown open 
main air exhaust of a large factory; which expels used air at the rate of 4000 cubic | 
feet per minute, conducted by a great chamber ringed round the huge plant, each 
section connected to it by grids The suction at the main exhaust is tremendous direct hit from a bomb 


in the fore-part. The air in-takes look very similar to the blower, but reversed, the 
air being sucked down through immense ventilating shafts set at an angle to avoid a 
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WAR PRODUCTION IN CAVES: 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL 


AN IMMENSE SHA 


In a subterranean war factory such as our Special Artist is 
requisite machinery is | 
80 or more feet into 


are guided to a waiting truck running on rails, situated at a central point in the 
factory from which it can be hauled to the desired point for installation 


wered through an immense shaft which penetrates some 
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A MAIN SHAFT 


Artist Captain BryaAN DE GRINEAU, FR 


, BY WHICH ARE LOWERED CRATES OF MACHINERY 


the pit low y its means crates, carrying up to 20 tons, oc caves, 4 
he 5 B t t Carry p to 20 ¢t rocky caves, all 
were by former quarry men 


Above that the rock 
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FOR LOWERING MACHINERY. 


»M SKETCHES ON THE Spor. 


-— 


OR RAW MATERIALS WEIGHING UP TO 20 TONS. 


illustrating, the our artist depicts a crate of machinery in the process of being lowered w hile 
below an employee directs it towards the waiting truck In these great series of 


roads’ are ncreted, but the walls of galleries are left as 1 y 
The ceiling '’ has been tested by experts to e 


is safe 
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CHILDREN THROUGHOUT THE AGES SHOW THE SAME TASTES 
“TIN SOLDIERS” AND “NOAH’S ARK” SIX HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


(PHOTOGRAPHS AND Descriptive NOTE SUPPLIED BY THE DIRECTORATE OF ANTIQUITIES, IRAQ.) 
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A NUMBER OF FLAT FEMALE FIGURES CAST IN OPEN MOULD. THEY VARY 

IN SIZE AND PERHAPS REPRESENT ATTENDANTS AT A FEAST, SOME ARE 

PLAYING A SORT OF FLUTE, WHILE OTHERS HOLD UP THEIR HANDS IN 

THE GESTURE OF ORIENTAL DANCING. THEY MOSTLY WEAR AN ELABORATE 

HEAD-DRESS, A TUNIC WITH LONG POINTED SLEEVES, AND PANTALOONS 
CROSS-BRAIDED UP TO THE KNEES. 
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SQUADRON OF LITTLE HORSEMEN: THEY HAVE ROUND, ~ 
MONGOL FACES, AND CARRY SHIELDS. THE OFFICERS WEAR 
A TURBAN TWISTED ROUND A SMALL CONICAL CAP, 
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A SERIES OF BIRD BOWLS: THREE-LEGGED BOWLS WHOSE LIDS ARE ORNAMENTED WITH A CIRCLE OF BIRDS DRINKING } r HENS AND ROOSTERS : SOME OF THE VARIETY OF BIRDS IN 


“ 


° OUT OF A SAUCER. INSIDE THE BOWLS ARE WHAT SEEM TO BE THEIR NESTS. : PAIRS INCLUDED IN THE NOAH’S ARK.” 
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During April of this year arch@ologists from the Iraq Directorate-General of Antiquities every single brick had been quarried away to use in the later building, and all that 
have been continuing their excavations at Wasit, near Hai, in South Iraq. The city of remained was the outline of trenches where the foundations had been sunk into the 
Wasit was founded in the eighth century A.D. by Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, the famous tyrant clean desert clay. But, working by artificial light in tunnels 20 ft. beneath the surface 
Governor of Iraq, under the Damascus Caliphate. To-day it is a vast mound in a dry of the mound, the expert workmen from Sherqat have recovered the plan. During the 
desert, but the ancient course of the Tigris is plainly visible, dividing the city into two course of the work another important discovery was made, in an upper stratum of the 
parts. Some years ago the Department discovered and excavated a great mosque, mound. This appeared to be the contents of a 600-years-old toyshop, and consisted of 
100 metres square, whose courtyard was littered with the gigantic fallen “ drums" of over 400 little terra-cotta figurines of men, animals and birds. The figures date from 
carved sandstone columns. But it remained uncertain whether this was in fact the the time of the Mongol Governors of Iraq, the “ Ilkhans,"’ who ruled the country after 
** Mosque of Hajjaj"’ which is mentioned in Arabic literature. Deep beneath its founda- Hulagu's conquest of the Middle East, in the fourteenth century A.D. They are par- 
tions, Sayed Fuad Safar, who is in charge of the excavations, has now found the ruins ticularly interesting because, for the seven centuries previous to this date, all representa 
of Hajjaj's original building, and, by an ingenious system of tunnelling, has succeeded tion of men® or animals had been forbidden by Islam, and very little is consequently 
in tracing almost the entire plan of one of the earliest existing mosques. Behind the known about human appearance and clothing at that time. A fragmentary figure 
mosque he has also discovered what at present appears to be the Palace of Hajjaj, wearing a bishop's mitre with the sign of the Cross reminds one that Hulagu himself 
famous in antiquity for its colossal green dome, and this will now be investigated. had a Christian wife. Thus it will be seen that toys of 600 years ago differ little from 
The tracing of Hajjaj's walls was by no means an ecasy matter, since in some cases those of to-day; “tin soldiers'’ and ‘ Noah's Ark” were the fashion then as now. 
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A COMPLETE ORCHESTRA OF MALE AND FEMALE FIGURINES. THERE ARE SQUATTING FIGURES BEATING DRUMS, A LINE OF SEATED GUITAR-PLAYERS, A CHORUS OF SEATED FIGURES, 
CLAPPING THEIR HANDS IN TIME TO THE MUSIC, AND ISOLATED FEMALES WHO ARE EVIDENTLY SINGERS. 
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SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 600-YEARS-OLD TOYSHOP, CONSISTING OF OVER 
400 LITTLE TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES OF MEN, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. THE TOYS 
DIVIDE THEMSELVES INTO SIX GROUPS AS UNDER: 
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(Top, left.) A line of seven flute-players and a group of domestic ] 
animals. (Top, right.) A line of seven dancing-girls and saddled but i 
riderless horses. (Centre, left.) A cavalry squadron. The men wear small 
round shields, either on their arms or slung across the back. The 
officers wear turbans round a conical cap. (Centre, right.) An orchestra 
comprising figures playing drums and guitars, a row clapping in tune 
to the music, and three singers. (Middle, centre.) Three tiers of flat 
figurines: dancing girls (top tier); attendants at a feast carrying spouted 
cans and bowls for ablutions (middle tier); and female figures carrying 
small children or some sort of doll (bottom tier). (Bottom, centre.) Bowl- 


lids having circles of drinking birds. Inside the bow! are their nests 
“ : ong 


EXAMPLES OF THE VARIETY ors 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS: THE CENTRE 

LINE SHOWING SADDLED BUT 
RIDERLESS HORSES. 
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THE BREAD OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


OW that the Government has authorised the baking of rye bread, defining it as not less 
than one part of rye to three of wheat, we are very near the bread of our forefathers 
in the Middle Ages. Its rightful name is maslin, from Old French, miscelin, meaning a 
mixture. A mixture it was, and is; with the proportion of rye lessening from century to 
century till, by the end of the eighteenth century, it had dropped from half and half, the 
original maslin, to about 5 per cent. of rye only. Chaucer’s “‘ Poor Widow’s ” board 
‘* Was served moost with White and Blak 
Milk and brown bread, of which she found no lak.” 
Her brown bread, otherwise black bread, was the authentic masiin. 

The poorest people had to take other more makeshift mixtures. 
The Rev. William Harrison, beneficed Essex clergyman and Canon of 
Windsor, observes in 1577 that “while the gentility provide them- 
selves sufficiently with wheat for their own tables, their household and 
poor neighbours are forced to content themselves with rye or barley, 
yea, and in time of dearth with bread made of beans, peas or oats— 
or all together, some acorns among them.” Queen Elizabeth thriftily 
fed-her garrison at Berwick largely on rye bread; Cromwell’s soldiers, 
whom he sent to the siege of Dunkirk, were given a maslin of wheat 
and rye, and grumbled heartily. 

Murmuring against rye bread rose steadily as the voice of the 
peasant grew louder and more articulate, though there were always 
eminent people who had no patience with the poorer sort who would 
quarrel with their maslin, and would urge that their complaints 
arose from envy of their betters, while, forsooth, they truly would 
prefer rye bread “‘ because it abode longer in the stomach.” There 
is a grain of truth in this. The man who earns his bread on the 
land has a digestion better able to cope with rye bread than he 
who lives in sedentary ease; and nothing is more likely or better 
shown than that from the time of the Peasants’ Rising of 1381 
onwards, the demand of the labourer for white, or wheaten, bread 
arose from the feeling that he should eat as well as the gentry. No 
one bread for the rich and another for the poor! The demand for 
wheaten bread arose because white bread was the fashion. It was 
a fashion that persisted for 700 years. 

Yet, on the other hand, pure wheat was an undeniable heritage 
of the British people. It was here before the Romans came ; it 
abode when they went; and the invading Saxons learnt that, in 
many parts of the country they overran, they would have to be 
content with the rye bread of the Teutonic lands from which they 
came. They found themselves, even when they had consolidated 
their position, debarred from the ‘“ shining white bread ’’ of the 
Christian communion and they indignantly evacuated one Christian 
community which had refused it to unbaptised heathen. It has 
been suggested that the Saxons brought their rye with them; and 
for a long time rye was in occupation of the winter cornfield. 
Whether the Saxons introduced it or not, it is certain that rye 
and wheat reached Britain by different routes. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare has sung that ‘* No man knows through 
what wild centuries has roamed the rose.’’ The birthplace and wander- 
ings of bread wheat are yet more uncertain. No bread wheat has been 
found growing wild, even in the anti- Lebanon of Syria, which is usually 
credited with its origin. But early forms of wheat have been found 
from Spain to the Caucasus, and from North Africa to Afghanistan ; 
and the British wheat we know is a hybrid from many lands. But 
bread, wheaten or rye, came to Britain by two great movements: the 
southern one, that of wheat, making its way from the Levant along the 
shores of the Mediterranean and then round Spain and France; and 
the more northern movement coming much later from the plains of 
Middle Europe. These two waves, as Sir William Ashley has put it, 
came out together on the west coast of Europe, and found England 
awaiting them across the Channel and the North Sea. 

Before the Romans followed the southern wave, such peoples 
as were native to our island, or had come to it as Celtic immi- 
grants, had a wheat-growing agriculture of their own. But when 
the Roman Conquest had made sure of its position, it organised the 
wheat-growing for its own use. It made Britain its wheat area of 
the Far West. The extent of the Romanisation can be gauged by 
the number of Roman villas that have been uncovered. A Roman 
villa was not an eligible villa residence, but a unit of agricultural 
ownership and occupation of land, cultivated on business lines to 
make a profit out of selling the produce. Much of that produce 
went to the Roman armies, and the Emperor Julian saw to it that 
the Saxon pirates who infested the North Sea were cleared away to 
allow the British corn to reach the Roman granaries in the Rhine- 
land. Only when the Romans had gone, withdrawing their North 
Sea fleet with them, were the Saxons able to seek the better bread. 

Kent, from the earliest times, was a wheat county, and the RYE: 
Roman villas there bear out its claim, though in parts of Sussex, 
Essex, and even Somerset, their ruins lie thick on the ground. But 
Norfolk has hardly any Roman country houses or farms, and Northern 
England, when York is left out, shows no trace 
of them. The Midlands and the counties west 
of Essex are equally bare, and in these domains 
rye had the field much to itself. One reason is 
that England has not too much of the land 
best suited to wheat-growing. The clay of the 
Midlands and Norfolk would suit rye better. 
A twelfth-century poem jibes in colloquial 
Latin at Norfolk’s land, * poor and bad’’; and 
at a niggardliness when wheat should be on the 
table such as that ‘when the nobles a sort of 
feast prepare,” they combine “one loaf to buy” 
to spread it as a dainty before their guest. 

Another poet, in better Latin, rebuts the 
unworthy libel, and he declares himself a monk 
of St. Omer. It may here be noted that then 
and thenceforward the great monasteries fared 
very well in wheaten bread. In Tudor days, 
before Henry the Eighth's dissolution of them, 
Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire, Grace Dieu in 
Leicestershire, and Merevale in Warwickshire 
had a plenitude of wheat in their storehouses. 
At Fountains Abbey even the alms bread was 
five parts wheat to three parts rye. The alms- 
giving at Norwich Priory was not so generous, 
The masiinm of the monasteries was called 
* mongeorn "nothing to do with monk ; 
“mong " is a mixture, as in mongrel, The 
position attained by the monasteries is a sidelight on the reasons for the increasing demand for 
whiter bread. Jack's as good as his master was the compelling impulse. It continued to expand 
through the Tudors and the Stuarts andthe Hanoverians. Yet,according to White of Selborne, 
the general use of barley (not rye) persisted in the south-western counties till late in the 
eighteenth century Kk. S. Grew, 
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AUTHENTIC BRITISH WHEAT: THE TOP TWO ROWS 

IN THE PHOTOGRAPH WERE PRODUCTS OF THE 

NEOLITHIC AGE; THE THIRD ROW OF THE BRONZE 

AGE; THE FOURTH AND FIFTH OF THE LATE 

THE SIXTH OF THE LATE IRON AGE; 

AND THE SEVENTH ROW OF THE ROMAN PERIOD. 
* (About natural size.) 





THIS, THE EARLIEST-KNOWN FIGURE IN 
AN ENGLISH BOOK, IS TAKEN FROM THE ORIGINAL 

EDITION OF GERARD’S 
By Courtesy of the Clarendon Press. 





A MASLIN OF OATS, WHEAT, BARLEY AND RYE. 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


LBEIT no lover of the ponderous—physical or mental—in literature, for this week 
only I can say: ‘‘ Let me have books about me that are fat!’’ Having to under- 
take a necessary journey, I decided, in order to travel light, to polish off some heavyweights 
before starting and carry with me only bantams. So, assembling my victims, like the 
Walrus and the Carpenter, I sorted out those of the largest size. This does not mean that 
they make heavy reading. Curiously enough, the priority in avoirdupois has brought 
together records of personages otherwise divergent, but having in 
common some deviation from custom and convention—always 
the cause of a certain liveliness. 


That quality permeates ‘‘ THE BRIDGEWATER MILLIONS.” A 
Candid Family History. By Bernard Falk, author of “ Old Q’s 
Daughter ’”’ and ‘‘ The Naughty Seymours.” With 33 pages of Illustra- 
tions (Hutchinson ; 18s.). The Egerton Saga, as it might be called, 
is a record of real life which eclipses that of the Forsytes in fiction, 
not only in the scale of wealth, pedigree and position, but also in 
variety of character, dramatic incident and entertaining eccentricities. 
From its source in Elizabethan times, a river of hereditary riches, fed 
by tributaries and broadening in its advance, flows through four cen- 
turies of English social history. With infinite skill the author has 
compressed this great family chronicle, with all its ramifications, 
into a book not really of inordinate dimensions (no book can be 
nowadays) and no less readable than informative. Most of the 
material is the fruit of original research, or comes from sources 
hitherto untapped. Here for the first time, is traced the history of 
the Bridgewater Trust. 


The founder of the family fortunes (not actually the first of his line) 
had an unconventional start in life, and may have possessed some of 
that “ composition and fierce quality ’’ which Shakespeare ascribes to 
illegitimacy. He was Sir Thomas Egerton (1540-1617), afterwards 
Baron Ellesmere, appointed Lord Keeper by Queen Elizabeth and 
Lord Chancellor by James I. The most famous and interesting of the 
Egertons, however, was the third and last Duke of Bridgewater (1736- 
1803), who, rejected by Elizabeth Gunning, then Duchess of Hamilton, 
turned to the more solid and lucrative romance of canal-construction 
and became the “ Father of British Inland Navigation.” He built the 
Bridgewater Canal between Manchester and his coal-mines at 
Worsley, and under his will the vast revenues thence accruing 
were administered by a Trust for 100 years. Among other prom- 
inent figures are his nephew, the first Duke of Sutherland (of 
“evictions” memory), whose wife befriended Marie Antoinette ; 
and the eighth Earl of Bridgewater, an eccentric absentee 
parson, who defied Napoleon’s demand for his Paris mansion, 
enriched the British Museum and gave dinner-parties to his dogs 
seated at table in human attire. 





Marie Antoinette, who makes but a momentary appearance in the 
Bridgewater cavalcade, plays a larger part in ‘“‘Count CaGLiostRo.”’ 
Nature’s Unfortunate Child. ... By Michael Harrison. With 8 Illus- 
trations (Rich and Cowan; 18s.). The Diamond Necklace affair 
was unfortunate for the picturesque impostor, then a social lion in 
Paris, whom Louis XVI. and his Queen had patronised. One could 
scarcely call Cagliostro the ‘* Rasputin”’ of the French Revolution, 
yet royal felicitations on the “‘ miraculous” cure of a Prince suggest a 
faint analogy. Though Cagliostro was acquitted of complicity in the 
necklace fraud and released from the Bastille, the case ruined him as 
a fashionable occultist, necromancer and clairvoyant. He migrated 
to London and wrote his “ Letter to the French People,” on the 
strength of which the author hails him as a prophet of the Revolution. 
The full text might well have been given, instead of a few extracts 
only. Thenceforward he was a fugitive on the down-grade until the 
final tragedy in Rome, where he was arrested, tried for heresy and 
imprisoned by the Inquisition. Hateful as was the cruelty of his 
punishment, it was his own folly that led him to revisit the city 
where he well knew what awaited him if captured. Mr. Harrison 
admits that his hero was a “crook” and a “scoundrel,” but 
seems more sympathetic with his crookedness than with any 
authority whose laws he transgressed. 


Literally off the beaten track are the thrilling experiences of a 
““Yanqui”’ fapparently a South American version of ‘ Yankee” 
adopted by the author), told in ‘‘ NorTHERN CABALLERO.” Adven- 
tures in the Unexplored Country of the Amazon. By William N. 
Merryman. With 15 Illustrations (Hale; 15s.). The story begins with 
a ride from Chile into Argentina, and an attempt to bring back 
500 sheep across a dangerous pass in the Andes, where the flock in 
panic plunged down a precipice. Next, the lure of Inca gold led the 
wanderer into the jungles of Ecuador and peril from poisoned arrows. 
The culminating adventure befell him while exploring the River of the 
Dead, a tributary of the Upper Amazon. 
Captured by Chavante Indians, he lived for 
months with that primitive tribe, matched 
with a native bride, honoured as a god and 
taking part in savage rites. The story ends 
with his dramatic escape. 


** HERBAL,” 1597. 


From Nature’s jungles we turn now to 
“My Lire in A MAN-MapveE JUNGLE.” By 
Belle J. Benchley. With 24 Illustrations 
(Faber; 12s. 6d.). The author is Director 
of the Zoological Gardens at San Diego, ruling 
a family numbered in thousands, and includ- 
ing the two largest gorillas ever kept in cap- 
tivity. Her account of the work and of some 
dangerous incidents is fascinating. She is 
described as the world’s only woman zoo 
director. If I remember aright, the nearest 
parallel we have had,in this country is a 
woman keeper of reptiles. 


Zoology, of course, finds due place among 
the sciences covered in the latest ** ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION” 
(United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington; $1.50). This authoritative and 
lavishly-illustrated volume, as usual, is full 
of interest for scientific readers. Of topical significance are papers on the rubber industry, 
the search for oil and the future of flying. Others treat of animal behaviour and 
insect pests, while a report on the National Zoological Park mentions recent field- 
work expeditions. A British contribution is an article on Stonehenge, by Frank Stevens, 
Director of the Salisbury Museum. C. E. Byes. 


(THE SUBJECTS READ FROM LEFT TO RIGHT.) 
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COLD STEEL 


TEEL. The skeleton which supports the structure of 

modern civilization : the material without which 
modern war could not be fought. The metal in the pro- 
duction of which Great Britain was the pioneer and is still 
pre-eminent — witness the world-wide fame of the name 
Sheffield, and such modern British triumphs as the develop- 
ment of manganese and stainless steels. This pre-eminence 
is in large part owed to the work of the British chemist, for 
steel more than any other metal is the result of close liaison 
between the foundry and the laboratory. Its manufacture 
is a matter as precise as the dispensing of a medicine 
prescription. It is the chemist who evolves the formula, 
analyses the product during the making and tests the finished 
article. No more than a dozen years ago British research 
perfected a method of improving the quality of steel by 
purifying pig-iron. Alike for needle and anchor, for the 
myriad uses of the parent metal and its countless family of 
alloys, steel is compounded by the chemist. Nor is the 
chemistry of iron and steel limited to the metal itself, but 
extends to its by-products and to the by-products of these 
by-products. In a sense the output of the blast-furnace is pig- 
iron. By virtue of the chemist the blast-furnace also yields 
fertilizers, cement, valuable oils and tar : and from tar, 
eventually organic chemicals, including dyes and medicinal 
products. It is the chemist’s privilege not only to ensure that 
British steel shall continue to lead the world, but to ensure 
that the transmutation of the raw material shall at every 
stage render its full quota for the common good. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Q S.W.1 


London 
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One way to look at the inside of a steel tube is to turn it inside out. 
This, as the picture shows, we did some little while ago. We don’t 
believe this feat has been performed before on any stage, but then, 
as you know we, at ACCLES a& POLLOCK, 
are pretty good with tubes! Question is—the inside diameter is now 
greater than the outside !_ But again which is the inside and which 


the outside? — we give it up and leave it to the Brains Trust! 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD - STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 
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Guilfy or not guilty? 


Do you smoke every pipeful right down to the last shred and knock out only 
dust and ashes? Or do you sometimes throw away a dottle of unsmoked 
tobacco ? Then read these hints on 


‘How to make your tobacco last longer’ 


4 Keep your tobacco in good condition. 3 An occasional outward draught through 
If it gets coo dry, put a small piece of the pipe keeps it alight, if it shows 
damp blotting paper in pouch or tin. signs of going out. 

2 Fill from the bottom of your pouch. 4 A small piece of clean paper (a 
Pack evenly and firmly but not cigarette paper for choice), crumpled 
tightly enough to stop an easy draw. into a loose ball and put into the 


bottom of the bowl before filling, 
will prevent waste, and stop bits of 


¢ 0 UJ 2 § Q U A R f tobacco entering the stem. 


PURE TOBACCO — NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING 
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under the present strenuous conditions, 
2s : ? 


particularly in regard. to reliability, per- 


formance, and minimum of maintenance. ¥ 


GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 22/6 
GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 16/6 
These prices apply to Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 


\\"" 


\\\ 


\\ 





ONAN OMMRSNTSISNN | eects corso" 450.2, The largest gin distillers in the wotld * 














The fact that goods made of raw materials in » short supply ow wortg to war conditions are advertised ” | this publication ‘should m not be. taken « as an » indication | that they are ¢ necessarily available for for expo ort 
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MEN whocare for 


’ 


their teeth... 


use a Tek 


Men who want to keep their teeth 
strong and white vote for Tek, the one 
size, one shape toothbrush. 92 out of 
every 100 dentists consulted 
said that Tek was the most 
efficient toothbrush ever 
made, so if you want to be 
sure of cleaning your teeth 
really thoroughly do get a Tek. 
There may be _ occasional 
local shortages but a little 
patience will bring you your 
reward. 


Teka 


Plus Purchase Tax 


BRISTLE or NYLON 


Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) Led, 
Slough and Gargrave 
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Standard and M hs 1 
Sandblast - - 106 13/6 166 20- 
Ye Olde Wood M ks 
Selected Grains 15/6 186 21/6 25/- 


Ind uw arhed 


B. BARLING & SONS, LONDON, N.W.1 / 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
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FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


FROC 


MODEL AEROPLANES... 
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areo 


Pedigree 


PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


DOLLS 
AND 
SOFT 
TOYS 
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LINES B 
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YOU MIGHT CALL THIS 
‘*A GOODYEAR HIGHWAY ” 


Today, with motor transport running 


It’s a true, fine road — sweeping over 
the downs and through the valleys on pneumatics, that early pioneering 
by Goodyear can be thanked... for 


lighter, faster vehicles with far greater 


bearing its unending flow of transport, 
heavy and light, fast and slow... 
playing its part in times when move- 


carrying capacity... for enormous 


ment Of men and goods is of vital savings in metal, petrol, time and road 
importance. maintenance. Today, wherever better 
The successful pioneering and intro- roads are serving the people, any- 
where in the world, it can truly be 
said that Goodyear did much to make 


to make the modern highway possible. | them possible. 
eAnother 
a. FY 
00D, YEAR 


contribution to Progress 


duction of pneumatic tyres for com- 
mercial vehicles by Goodyear did much 





O MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 





MIX THE CHILDREN’S HORLICKS WITH 

WATER ONLY —THE MILK IS ALREADY IN IT 

Mothers who keep Horlicks been, to mix it with water only 

for their children, because of The milk is already init 

its energy-giving and body- Mixed with water only, 

building value, find itacomfort Horlicks is a complete food- 

to know that this delicious, drink for children. 

nourishing drink makes no ier eari: 1 

demands on the milk supply. We stk you to, be, patient, whe 
The correct way to make cena on being distributed as 

Horlicks is, and always has evenly and fairly as possib! 
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uthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 





He (5 trained to 
estimate the purty 
and value of drugs 
and health products 
.... he has a high 
Gfunton oy Euthymot 








Mackinlays = 3!"4 
o = 
is famed (_“=% 





for its soft 
mellowness 





Tofeh cel, LIE Y@ 4 
Established 1820 


CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. 
DISTILLERS 
LEITH SCOTLAND 
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\ THE GREYS IN 
| | THE GREAT WAR 
1914 


‘Second to None’ er nn 
In August, 1914, the Greys 


. embarked at Southampton for ‘a 
||| destination unknown’. Their arrival 
| at Havre marked the beginning of a 
glorious four years and seven months 
in the history of the regiment. One 
| 


of their first tasks was to dye their 


C IG A R 3 T T t sy | grey horses chestnut so that the 


enemy should not detect their 

















presence. 





ust honest-to-goodness tobacco 








yA) ly 2/ ' 10 for l- Plain (Green Label) or Cork Tipped (Red label! ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 





